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Notes on the Principles and Practices of the 
Society of Friends. 


In attempting to give some account of the 
main teachings of the Society of Friends, it is 
not intended to fully set forth their religious 
belief; but only those points in it where the 
difference of outlook from all other professing 
Christians marks them as a distinct religious 
community. 

George Fox was concerned continually to 
testify that Christ had come to teach his people 
himself; and respecting this worthy elder, it 
should be remembered that though he was the 
first publicly to proclaim the doctrines which 
are professed by the Society of Friends, yet we 
must not suppose that a he had been bur- 
dened on account of the errors against which 
he testified, or that to him alone had there been 
an uncovering of those Divine truths which had 
been hidden from mankind through centuries 
of error. Other men had a similar spiritual his- 
tory to that of George Fox ; and of these, many 
who afterwards united with him were not led to 
their conviction through his teaching, but find- 
ing their minds in unison with his, they asso- 
ciated themselves with him in a fellowship of 
labor and of suffering. 

In his autobiography it will be seen that be- 
fore George Fox commenced his public ministry 
he had no thought of being opposed to the re- 
eognized teachers of the established religion; 
for when in a condition of inward unrest, he 
sought out the most noted men amongst them, 
in the hope of finding some man who “ could 
speak a consoling word, but in this search he 
was singularly unsuccessful, and he came to the 
conclusion that no living man would be able 
to speak to his state. ‘I felt,’ he says, ‘I had 
nowhere to go, none to speak words of comfort, 
none to understand my state,’ and then adds, ‘ it 
was in these very depths I heard the voice :— 
There is one even Christ Jesus that can speak 
to thy condition ; and when I heard it my heart 
did leap for joy, for I did see why—that I 
might give Him all the glory, that Christ Jesus 
might have the pre-eminence, who enlightens 
and gives grace, faith, and power.’ * * Thus 
his peace came by hearing the voice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself’; and in submission to his 
power and teaching in his own heart, he went 
forth and preached a Gospel free from customs, 
rites, and ritual.” 
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But his teaching and that of his fellow labor- 
ers may be briefly summarized under the follow- 
ing heads :— 


1st. Opposing the teaching which inculcated 
a submission to established religious authority, 
they submitted themselves only to the Spirit of 
God speaking to the single soul. They pro- 
claimed that the kingdom of God is a kingdom 
of a living Spirit, who holds converse with his 
people. Thus it was made clear to them that 
the present dispensation is a dispensation of the 
Spirit; and therefore they taught that “the 
great work of the ministers of Christ is to keep 
the conscience open to Christ, restraining men 
from imitating their practices further than his 
Spirit guides and persuades them ; for they saw 
how prone persons are to receive things as truths 
from those of whom they have a high opinion, 
and, by imitating their practices, hurt their own 
growths and endanger their own souls.” 


A modern writer pointing out the danger, in a 
liturgical worship, of a young Christian gradually 
exchanging his personal religion for that of the 
congregation, says, that the superior excellence of 
the provision made for him by another, instead of 
ministering to his growth, is often for him asystem 
of deputy nutrition which tends to destroy develop- 
ment, and arrest the genuine culture of the soul. 


2nd. Second in order comes a truth which is 
partly included in the first, viz:—that this 
power of Divine converse belongs to all men by 
the will of their Creator and Redeemer. The 
early Friends appealed unweariedly to the words 
of the Apostle John in which he testifies of the 
Light, the true Light, which lighteth every man 
—a Light, George Fox adds, “ sufficient to lead 
unto the Day Star, because it is a light from 
tod.” George Fox said further, “I was sent 
forth to declare the word of life and reconcilia- 
tion freely, that a// men might come to Christ, 
who gives freely, and be renewed into the image 
of God.” This message opened once again the 
prospect of that universal kingdom to which 
Isaiah looked. It gave back to this world the 
idea of a Divine fatherhood commensurate with 
the Divine love. It offered to the preacher of 
good tidings of the Kingdom an assurance suffi- 
cient to support his largest hope; for he knew 
that he ai not approach any hearer without 
having God for his fellow-worker, and the se- 
cret voice of the soul for his witness. 

3rd. Thirdly that inasmuch as Christ, the ful- 
filment of all types, the substance of all shadows, 
has himself come (and in this day of his real 
presence, we have One essentially in our midst 
—Immanuel, God with us, who is sufficient for 
all our needs), the manifestation of his presence 
with his people is not to be looked for in symbol 
or representation, but in the real communica- 
tion of his own Spirit; for the dispensation of 
types, which are but shadows of the true, is no 
longer needed and has passed away. 

4th. Then, fourthly, it naturally follows that 
the facts of intercourse with God, of affinity to 
God, must, if they are received, find expression 
in life. The early Friends could not conceive 
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of religion without morality, and their labors 
were a commentary on the text, “If we live in 
the Spirit, in the Spirit let us walk.” Justifica- 
tion was for them a making, and not an ac- 
counting just—not forensic, but real; and con- 
duct was a sign of the fact. * * And being 
fully persuaded of the efficacy of a child-like 
trust in the reality of a Divine fellowship to 
cleanse the rudest and coarsest life, they did not 
labor towards the accomplishment of any special 
work of mercy or justice—they were not busied 
in dealing with partial evils, nor aimed at build- 
ing up the kingdom of God in fragments, they 
strove merely for the recognition of a living 
Christ within every soul; * * in a word they 
struck at the disease of the sinful which is 
ignorance of God, and not at the symptoms of 
that disease.” 


The teaching of the Early Friends, as sum- 
marized above, necessarily separated those indi- 
viduals who accepted it from their fellow Chris- 
tians, who still adhered to that system which 
was upheld by the existing churches of the land ; 
and in the practical endeavor to work out these 
teachings in the daily concerns of life, there 
have arisen those usages which distinguish the 
members of the religious Society of Friends 
from other professing Christians, and which 
have but little significance if not considered in 
relation to the principles which lie at the root. 

§ 1. Thus, putting into practice their belief 
that the kingdom of God is a kingdom of a 
living Spirit, who holds converse with his peo- 
ple, and whose worship must be in spirit and in 
truth, it is their usage when met together for 
this solemn duty to sit down in silence, mindful 
of the declaration of Christ, “ where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” And as they esteem the 
worship of God to be an individual work which 
cannot be performed one for the other, they are 
careful that no service or stated vocal utterance 
in the congregation be allowed to interfere with 
the silent but not unfelt ministrations of the 
Spirit of Christ, dividing to every man severally, 
as He wills; and whilst they recognize, as a 
means of edification, the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and the offering of public prayer; yet, as 
they believe the call of the Spirit to be neces- 
sary to the office of the ministry, so also in re- 
spect to public or private worship they declare 
that, without a sense of the quickening influence 
of the Holy Spirit, the exercise of the ministry 
cannot be in the life and authority of the Gos- 
pel. For a clear apprehension of Scripture 
doctrine, and a heart enlarged in love to others, 
are not of themselves sufficient for the work— 
the able minister is not of the letter which kill- 
eth, but of the Spirit which giveth life; and 
speaks not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Spirit teacheth, 
interpreting spiritual things to spiritual men. 
And though the work of the ministry is mani- 
fold, it being a divinely authorized means for 
the conversion of sinners as well as for the per- 
fecting of the saints (and therefore there are 





diversities of operations ;) yet it is the same Lord 
who worketh all things in all. 
(To be continued.) 


Betmont Co., Ox10, 1st Mo. 10th, 1891. 

Eprror or THE Frrenp:—Having noticed 
in several numbers of THE FRIEND an item as 
an advertisement of collections of matter de- 
signed as Reading books for our schools, and 
where for sale, I thought there was hardly 
prominence enough given to do justice to the 
work. I thought at the time I would write‘a 
little note of explanation, but put it off; and 
when subsequently in the Editorial of another 
number, an extract was given from a letter from 
a person who had been visiting schools in Bos- 
ton and Chicago, in regard to the character of 
reading books in those schools, I again thought 
to write a little on the subject, with a hope that 
Friends in other places might see their way to 
join with Ohio Yearly Meeting in bringing 
these new books into use, if they are found to 
be suitable. 

Several years ago our Yearly Meeting in re- 
sponse to a concern that arose on the subject of 
suitable reading books for schools free from ob- 
jectionable matter, appointed a large committee 
to take the subject under care and ascertain 
what course, if amy, it would be proper for the 
Yearly Meeting to take in the matter. That 
committee labored in it, I believe, three years 
before a plan was formulated, and they were 
directed to have the books published; which 
was ey done without the aid of the Yearly 
Meeting by an association assuming the care of 
it, and the two numbers of the series advertised 
have been published, with others to follow, if 
_ give satisfaction, which it is hoped they 
will. 

It was also hoped that other Yearly Meetings 
might be drawn to unite with ours in this un- 
dertaking, believing that the work is but half 
done when we keep our children from the public 
schools and have them read in the same books 
that are used therein, and which inculcate sen- 
timents at variance with the precepts and prac- 
tices of our Society. 

The susceptible minds of children often see 
inconsistencies which older heads fail to, and 
this alone should be an incentive to look well to 
the books which we obtain for them as readers; 
“just as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 

We ae Friends throughout our country 
who see the propriety of supporting schools of 


their own free from association with the public 
or district system, will give this series of readers 
a careful examination, and if they prove satis- 


factory give them atrial. As we think them 
free from the objectionable features of the other 
series. 


To a Young Friend Under Affliction.—It is 
not for want of near feeling to thee, under a late 
proving dispensation, that- I have not visited 
thee with a few lines, but feeling my inability 
to touch the tender subject, and not hurt, I 
rather thought better to leave thee in the hands 
of Him, whose wisdom is unsearchable, and his 
ways a great deep; desiring thou might be en- 
abled, though hard to flesh and blood to say, 
“Thy will be done.” We must come to this, 
and it seems to me, “the spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak”—even now. 

May He, who comforts his people everywhere 
and under all circumstances (those who look to 
Him), comfort thee and sustain thee by day and 
by night, and give thee to believe all things, 
will work together for good to these who are 
rightly exercised thereby.— Hannah Williams. 
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Colorado Flowers. 


THEIR ALTITUDES. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the handsomest 
varieties of Colorado flowers grow in the higher 
altitudes. Think of sitting down in a bed of 
stately columbines at an altitude of 9,000 feet, 
picking on all sides of you, fairly holding your 
breath for very joy of gathering these queenly 
beauties. But this is anticipating—for colum- 
bines bloom [in Seventh Mo. ;] and before this 
month of flowers is ushered in, a whole army of 
lesser beauties has passed in review and been 
honorably mustered out of the service. 

Early in [the Third Month,] while envious 
winter still scatters showers of snow in the lap 
of spring, timidly, as if but reconnoitering, up 
peeps the pretty anemone, called by some the 
blanket-flower, from the warm, fuzzy covering 
that envelops the buds. This little beauty 
comes as a harbinger of what is to follow, and 
right royally performs its office. It fairly blos- 
soms in the snow—a delicate, lavender flower 
about two-thirds the size and something the 
shape of a tulip, and seems to have no plant— 
the buds simply appearing, covered with their 
blanket of dull green and a fuzzy stem;—it 
grows in bunches, at an altitude of not less 
than 8,000 feet, and vanishes [in Fourth Mo.,] 
to give place to a profusion of yellow flowers of 
varying degrees of beauty ; perhaps the pretti- 
est being the wall-flower, or thermopsis—which 
appears in the form of a bunch of yellow flow- 
ers on one stem, and sometimes develops in the 
higher altitudes into beautiful velvet flowers of 
a brownish-yellow color. Soon the scarlet and 
lemon-yellow Indian paint-brushes appear; then 
the rich-hued iris; then the delicate thread- 
temmed flax puts forth its buds and seems so 
jealous of its beauty, that the flowers often drop 
their petals only about two hours after reaching 
full bloom. One can gather it only by picking 
the buds and placing them in water to mature 
at will. 

One variety after another of fairly pretty 
flowers chases each other through [Fourth and 
Fifth months;] but the Sixth and Seventh mos. 
bear the full flower-fruitage of the season. The 
Sixth Month ushers in the roses, which in the 
higher altitudes—that is, about 8,000 feet—ap- 
pear in white, pink, deep-red and variegated. In 
altitudes below 8,000 feet, they are mostly deep 
red. I have heard of one double wild rose 
found on Marshall Pass, but have never seen 
one. 

The columbine, the queen of Colorado’s flora 
—is never found below an altitude of 9,000 
feet. Let no one suppose that, having seen a 
cultivated columbine, he knows what this wild- 
flower is—for they differ in a marked degree. 
The flower is in shape like the wild red colum- 
bine of the East—about three times as large, 
and in color a beautiful lavender and white— 
arranged in what a dress-maker would call a 
combination suit—the long tubes being white, 
and finished at the end with a point of yellow; 
the petals proper being a beautiful lavender. 
It is such a stylish flower, it hangs upon its 
stem in such a way that it bows and nods with 
every breath of air. A gentleman started in 
search of this wily flower last season, and 
climbed until he utterly despaired of finding 
anything ; he was about to turn back, but de- 
cided to mount one more projection of the moun- 
tain, and there, behold! outspread before his 
eager eye, a whole plateau of blooming flowers 
lay. For a distance of two blocks, he said, he 


could not see the ground for flowers.* and every 
one of them of the very choicest varieties :— 
Columbines, Mariposa lilies, monkshroud, beau- 
tiful rose-pink asters as large across as the top 
of a teacup. There were velvet snap-dragons, 
great bunches of larkspur, and one wonderful 
bunch of shell-pink yarrow. It was the last of 
[the Seventh Month], and still there were roses 
there, growing in rich profusion and twice the 
size of the river-bank roses. 

It seems unaccountable that flowers should 
attain such perfection at an altitude so great 
that one would expect frost every night in 
the year. A pretty peculiarity of flowers at 
this altitude is, their tendency to turn to velvet. 
We have picked, just a little below timber-line, 
a few velvet sunflowers—beauties—and there is 
found here also a dark red velvet phlox and a 
velvet snapdragon. 

A fine white flower, that often causes the 
columbine to totter on its throne, is the far- 
famed Mariposa lily, a beautiful cream, cup- 
shaped bloom, with a matchless rainbow centre. 
Like many, in fact nearly all of the finest 
flowers, it is devoid of fragrance; it grows at 
an altitude of about 8,500 feet in greatest pro- 
fusion, though a few stray ones will often be 
found both above and below that point. 

A brilliantly beautiful flower, which appears 
only in a high altitude, is the fire-cracker, or 
pentstemon, of a bright cardinal red, blooming 
all the way up the stem like the gilia, the flower 
resembling in shape the trumpet-flower. The 
buds pressed between the fingers pop open 
with a small sound, which, together with its 
brilliant color, make its name of firecrackers 
seem quite appropriate. 

Brilliant Tiger lilies grace the meadows of 
the lower altitudes, growing side by side with 
shapely yellow ladyslippers, that look as if they 
had been fitted to the foot of a miniature Cin- 
derella. We have a variety of coreopsis that 
is so like a sunflower, that many insist upon 
calling it one, though it has a fine centre of red 
velvet and broad forked petals, that overlap 
each other, giving the appearance of a double 
flower. This flower is very rare, though the 
common yellow coreopsis, with yellow centre, 
abounds in an altitude all the way between 
7,000 and 8,000 feet. 

The loco, or crazy-weed, that is so poisonous 
to cattle, bears quite a handsome flower in seve- 
ral different colors, in the form of a bunch, 
something like the hyacinth, only that the indi- 
vidual flowers, when separated from the stem, 
are quite the shape of a pea-blossom, and about 
half the size. 

We have whole beds of crisp, fresh primroses, 
white and yellow—the latter opening exactly at 
eight o’clock each summer evening, and closing 
at sunrise, sharp, the following morning. I have 
picked the buds of the yellow primrose when I 
knew it was soon to open, and watched it unfold 
in the palm of my hand like a thing of life. 

A surprise that always awaits the new comer 
is to find so many of the flowers that are pa- 
tiently cultivated in the East, springing up 
spontaneously here, and blooming for the very 
joy of drinking in the pure air. Conspicuous 
among these is the yucca, or soap-weed, called 
in Mexico the Spanish dagger. The Amole 
soap is made from the root of this plant, and 
the Mexicans use the root itself as a soap. The 


* This is no exaggeration. Often during early sum- 
mer, in Colorado, the ground will be covered with 
the most brilliantly colored flowers of many varieties, 
that extend for acres in all directions.--W. C. A. 
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lant consists of a profusion of sharp dagger-like 
eaves, the flower-stalk appearing in the centre 
surrounded and protected by such a mass of 

ickets, that it is a serious matter to pluck them. 

he flower is very beautiful waxen bells, nearly 
as large as a tulip, growing on all sides of a 
stem, often two feet high, and at the bottom an 
inch in diameter. Cattle are very fond of this 
stalk of flowers, and leave no stone unturned to 
secure the last remaining one, though their 
noses must be horribly pricked in gathering 
the few mouthfuls, as the great profusion of 
dagger-pointed leaves which stand straight up 
without a curve, do all in their power to protect 
the beauty that is entrusted to their care. 

Of course, every one has heard of the un- 
rivalled beauty of the cactus. It appears in 
both low and high altitudes though in differ- 
ent varieties. The variety which blooms in 
reatest profusion, is the prickly-pear, which 
ane a blossom exactly like a dechta delicate 
green rose—if there were such a thing—only 
with a satiny petal of such lustre as a rose 
never boasted. The cane cactus is very com- 
mon in a low altitude, never appearing in a 
high one. It is a prickly bush, built at right 
angles, and therefore is never graceful. The 
flower is magenta, shaped like a single rose. 
Nearly all varieties of cactus bear a blossom of 
some shade of red—often magenta. One cone 
cactus bears a cardinal flower, and one a tiny 
pink bloom. The beauty of the cactus lies en- 
tirely in the waxiness and brilliant coloring of 
the flower ;—grace it has none. The plant and 
its flower-stalk are always stiff and angular. 

Among the higher flowers, we find a charm- 
ing bluebell, which bears pink and blue flowers 
on the same stem. It is called mertensia, and 
the harebell of slender stem vies with it in 
beauty. 

We must not fail to mention the matchless 
Mountain poppy, that becomes a familiar friend 
in all of one’s mountain drives and rambles. It 
blooms at an altitude of a little less than 8,000 
feet, on a plant of the thistle nature. It is a 
singularly beautiful flower, in shape and thin- 
ness of petal is like a cultivated poppy, but is 
always of the purest ivory-white. The petals 
are so sheer and satiny, that they look as if they 
were manufactured of the finest of crépe lisse, 
and when you see a whole bunch of these large 
crimped beauties, you know that the world con- 
tains prettier flowers than you have dreamed of. 

The one exception that proves this rule of 
greater beauty at greater altitudes, is the men- 
zlia, or evening-star—a fine canary-yellow 
waxy flower in the form of a star; though the 
star in this case has ten points, instead of five. 
This one flower reaches greatest perfection at 
an altitude of 6,000 or 7,000 feet, and when 
found higher is very small. 

In the low altitudes many more common 
flowers grow. The Arkansas River banks are 
lined with trailing clematis, which is beautiful 
in the flower, and still more beautiful in the 
seed, and one may pluck here also great branches 
of shooting-stars, generous handfuls of wild roses, 
bachelor’s buttons, daisies, violets, both white 
and blue, whole stems of wild forget-me-nots, 
heliotrope, sweet alyssum, white morning glories, 
long stalks of the far-famed English foxglove 
bell; armfuls of brilliant zelia of three colors— 
red, white and blue. Of course we have great 
courtesying bunches of goldenrod, the nation’s 
favorite flower, and a host of others, among 
which we must not slight the wonderfully fra- 
grant sweet clover. 

By the time that [the Eighth Month] arrives, 


yellow flowers only deck the fields, for nature 
seems to have spent her case of brilliant colors, 
and she, impartial mother that she is, begins to 
deck herself in mourning purple. It often hap- 
pens, however, that mourning is becoming, and 
the pn seer fringed gentian, receives no 
small share of adoration. It attains its greatest 
beauty in the higher altitudes; which is strange 
since it is quite a favorite flower in the East. 

A variety of purple verbena shares the soli- 
tude of the gentian, and finally the season closes 
with a purple aster of small size, which lasts 
until the snows begin to fall again, and then 
our panorama is complete. 

A notable feature of Colorado flowers is the 
profusion of buds that appear on every plant, a 
part of which open each day, then close and 
fade to make room for another set, as if nature 
wished to be lavish of her material, and knew 
no economy. It reminds one of the princely 
fashion of old, of breaking the glass after an 
illustrious person had drained its contents. 

Another mark of interest is the beauty of the 
seeds. Commencing with the snow-kissed blanket 
flower, which as it fades is metamorphosed into 
a beautiful little ball of kitten-fur. The lavender 
phlox closes its season with a perfect little can- 
teloupe. The wild heliotrope develop into what 
resembles a green rose, with dashes of red run- 
ning through it. Every one is familiar with 
the downy bunch of beauty that follows the 
dainty clematis that has spent itself in bloom- 
ing, and one small nameless flower that grows 
on the banks of irrigating ditches, finishes with 
a stem of frizzes that curl tighter and tighter as 
the season advances, and keeps pace with the 
daintily curled gramma grass which draws forth 
an cnteniion of adoration from every passer- 
by. One can scarcely avoid passing a season of 
righteous intoxication if he seeks out and fol- 
lows the flowers for one season, as they pass in 
brilliant procession before him.—Retra Roser, 
in “ Salida Mail” of Twelfth Mo. 30th, 1890. 










































For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Letters of Abigail Hutchinson. 


The following are a few extracts from letters by 
Abigal Hutchinson, to a friend and corre- 
spondent. 


Phila., Third Month 6th, 1882.—*I am led 
to wonder why I should attempt a letter, feel- 
ing poor and low. If thou shouldst, as is the 
case with thy poor friend, have to dwell at sea- 
sons in darkness and in the deeps, remember 
it is in the deeps pearls are found. May 
we endeavor to keep the word of the Lord’s 
patience, enduring all the baptisms, conflicts, 
and trials, meted out for our further refinement, 
struggling on in faith and patience toward the 
mark for the prize.” 

Phila., Twelfth Month 19th, 1882.—“I can- 
not offer an apology [for delay in answering] 
except old age and want of qualification to write 
letters; feeling moreover, as one laid aside, low 
and poor ; yet desire to keep alive the spark of 
living faith in Him, who has been my help and 
support through a long life, and whose promises 
fail not: and who will never leave his children 
who trust in Him. I know not how these lines 
may find thee, whether like thy poor friend far 
from a season of abounding! Should such be 
the case, if we can keep little and low, being 
willing to sit at the dear Master’s feet waiting 
to hear the gracious words that proceed from 
his mouth, He will, in his own good time, lift 
us out of the miry clay, and establish our go- 
ings. I feel much sympathy with those who 















are bearing burdens as in the heat of the day; 
and being ofttimes clothed with weakness ; yet 
let such remember, strength is laid on One that 
is mighty. 

It is cheering to some of us who are drawing 
near the end of our pilgrimage, to find many 
willing to bow their necks to the yoke and cross 
of Christ ; and that there will be a succession of 
standard-bearers, to support our ancient testi- 
monies on their oldell foundation. May we 
then take fresh courage and press onward. 
The crown is to be obtained at the end of the 
race.” 

Phila., Tenth Month 6th, 1883.—*‘ Though 
weak, low and lonely, comparable to a sparrow 
on the house top, yet the words arise, “ not one 
of them is forgotten before God.” The Christian 
traveller, as in the outward so in the inward, 
has to experience many changes, like to day 
and night, summer and winter; but if favored 
to wait in faith and patience the Lord’s time, 
the voice may be proclaimed, ‘ Lo the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.’ May we then be 
encouraged to press onward in faith, cheered 
with the blessed hope, that when all the vicissi- 
tudes of this life are ended, there will be a place 
of eternal rest in that holy kingdom which is 
incorruptible and undefiled, and which fadeth 
not away.” 

Seventh and Orange Sts., Second Month 6th, 
1884.—“ Thy truly acceptable letter came duly 
to hand. I felt that thy remembrance of me 
was very kind. Low and poor as I am, what 
shall I do but seek to keep still, until a change 
come? 

T. Scattergood said, he was baptized into 
many low places, but was raised up again. So 
we must wait the Lord’s time, until He is pleased 
to remove the cloud. While I cannot now speak 
of anything but poverty and infirmities, my 
mind has been brought into sympathy and unity 
with thy dear wife and thyself; and thought I 
would tell you so. 

Surely He without whose notice not a spar- 
row can fall to the ground, will ever be mindful 
of his dependent little ones! Amid all the u 
and downs in this checkered scene, I earnestly 
desire, that neither heights nor depths, things 
present or things to come, may ever separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
but that we may be enabled to hold out in faith 
to the end. At our Quarterly Meeting we had 
the company of Morris Cope and ——; who 
both ministered to us. I thought M. C. was 
favored on Seventh-day at Select Meeting, and 
on First-day at Orange St., and on Second-day 
he appeared very smart. I told him, ‘I believed 
he had gotten a new lease;’ he said, ‘ he had the 
old one extended.’ It is encouraging to see such, 
who ‘have fought the good fight and kept the 
faith, nearing the port of eternal rest.” 

Phila., First Month 8th, 1886.—* Thy very 
acceptable letter the 28th of last month was re- 
ceived, and was a comfort to me. I wanted to 
answer it soon after its receipt, but strippedness 
and poverty for a long time seemed the prevail- 
ing and hindering feeling. All in wisdom; 
showing our helplessness, and also verifying the 
words of the dear Master: ‘ Without me ye can 
do nothing.’ While unable to boast of anythin 
but infirmities, it is a great favor not to feel 
condemnation. And though sensible of omis- 
sions and commissions, I trust all will be for- 
given and blotted out ; and when the dear Mas- 
ter is pleased to grant a release, I have a humble 
hope, of gaining an admission into the kingdom 
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of eternal rest and peace and joy, there to 
join the just of all generations, in the ceaseless 
song of thanksgiving and praise to the Lord 
God and the Lamb, who is forever worthy. 

I have written what came before me, feeling 
very poor; but thought I would try to answer 
thy letter. They are always a comfort to re- 
ceive—like a little brook by the way, refreshing 
the weary traveller.” 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to North Carolina. 


(Continued from page 202.) 

The Quarterly Meeting on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth Mo. 6th, was a time of favor, especi- 
ally in the portion of it devoted to Divine 
worship. The general drift of the ministerial 
communications was to impress the necessity of 
an individual experience of the power of reli- 
gion, through obedience to the manifestations 
of the grace of God, which visits all; and of 
being thus washed, sanctified and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God. 

In the business portion of the meeting, the 
minutes of the strangers in attendance were 
read and minuted, and minutes ordered to be 
furnished them, expressing that they had been 
acceptably present. Considerable interest was 
shown respecting the maintenance and pros- 
perity of the Quarterly Meeting School at Bel- 
videre, which has been in existence for many 
years, and has been a useful aid in the training 
of the young people of this neighborhood. 

In approaching the meeting-house on First- 
day morning, Twelfth Mo. 7th, it was interest- 
ing to notice the multitude of riding vehicles, 
mostly small carts and buggies, which were thick- 
ly scattered over the grounds. The horses are 
nearly always unhitched and tied to trees in the 
vicinity—for the house is situated in a tract of 
woodland, and is appropriately named Piney 
Woods. The house was well filled, and a large 
number were unable to find room inside. It 
has for many years been the custom for many 
of those residing within ten or fifteen miles of 
the place, to attend the Quarterly Meetings on 
the Fifth and Eleventh months. 

The respect felt for Friends in this section 
of country, as shown by this attendance and in 
other ways, would seem to open the way for the 
exercise of a useful influence on their part in 
the community. 

George Fox thought that an honest Quaker 
would shake the country for ten miles around ; 
and it cannot be doubted that a body of zeal- 
ously-minded Friends, who faithfully bear a 
testimony by word and conduct to the spiritu- 
ality of true religion, and to its transforming 
power on those who submit to its government, 
must affect those who surround them. 

The meeting on First-day morning was, on 
the whole, a solemn season. As on the pre- 
ceding day, the ministers were led to dwell on 
the necessity for every one to work out his own 
salvation, through Divine aid. Those who sow 
to the flesh, were faithfully warned, that they 
must of the flesh reap corruption; while the 
glorious hope of life eternal was held out to 
those who sow to the Spirit. A hymn was sung 
by a young woman who had recently moved 
into the neighborhood from a distant State, and 
although it seemed like the speaking in an un- 
known tongue, in respect to which the Apostle 
advised the early Church—for one could not 
tell what the words were—yet, as few or none 
joined in the song, it did not much interrupt 
the solemnity of the meeting. Still more un- 


satisfactory was the conduct of a Methodist 
preacher present, who near the close sang the 
doxology, in which he was joined by a few 
others—few if any of whom were members.— 
He was reproved afterwards for the liberty he 
had taken. 

There are belonging to this Quarterly Meet- 
ing a number of valuable Friends, who wish to 
maintain the ancient principles and practices of 
our Society: with some of whom a feeling of 
near unity was experienced. 

In the afternoon, an appointed meeting in 
Hickory Grove School-house, was also a favored 
season. 

In going westward from this part of North 
Carolina, we find the same low, flat, sandy land 
continues till we approach the line of the Wil- 
mington and Weldon Railroad. Then the coun- 
try becomes more rolling, the soil more clayey, 
and rocks begin to appear. There are quarries 
of granite near Rocky Mount; and Raleigh is 
built on a hill of gneiss rock, which crops out 
in places in the streets. 

At Raleigh arrangements were made with 
colored ministers of different denominations to 
supply their First-day Schools with copies of 
“The Tract Repository,” for distribution among 
their children. 

An interesting visit was paid to a colored 
woman, who had been ordained as a minister 
among the African Methodist-Episcopalians. 
She gave a graphic description of the mental 
struggles through which she passed, when the 
impression fastened upon her mind, that the 
Lord had called her to preach the Gospel. 
For a woman to enter upon such service, was 
a thing then unheard of among the people, 
where she was a member; but the Divine com- 
mand was so clear and strong, that finally she 
was enabled to yield obedience. Her first ap- 
pearances in that line were in cottages and 
prayer-meetings. But as her services were owned 
of the Lord, the way gradually opened for more 
public labors. The strong objection felt by her 
husband, added much to her trials. She was 
much helped by the ministry and counsels of 
Emily Williams, a colored preacher, who visited 
Raleigh years ago, under a sense of religious 
duty: and also by the sympathy and advice of 
a ministering Friend, who was drawn to Raleigh, 
in the course of a religious visit in North Caro- 
lina. 

After attending to the business that had led 
to the stopping at Raleigh, a visit was paid to 
the State Museum, which contains specimens of 
the rocks, minerals and ores, of the wood of the 
different kinds of trees, and of several of the 
fishes which are caught in the sounds and the 
adjoining ocean. One of the interesting objects 
was the skeleton of a right whale, which had 
been killed at Beaufort, in the State. It was 
about 60 feet in length; and the animal had 
yielded 2,000 gallons of oil and 700 lbs. of 
whalebone. The middle and western counties 
of the State are rich in valuable minerals and 
ores—gold, silver, copper and iron are widely 
distributed, and there are quarries of graphite, 
corundum, and mica—of this last some very 
large sheets have been found. 

After leaving Raleigh, and going westward, 
the attention of the traveller is soon arrested 
by the red color of the clay—not the dull red 
produced by the decomposition of brown sand- 
stone, but a much brighter tint, somewhat of a 
vermilion hue. 

There is no doubt that the low-lying lands 
near the coast contain beds of marl similar to 
those found in the corresponding portions of 


New Jersey; but these are so deeply covered 
with the sand and other drift materials, as to be 
inaccessible until the higher lands are ap- 
proached, when the covering is thinned, and 
the marl comes near the surface. 

Veins of graphite are found within a few 
miles of Raleigh, in a talcose-slaty rock, and 
are worked to a considerable extent. The gra- 
phite (or black lead) is used for making stove 
polish and crucibles, and for other purposes, 
We saw some fine specimens of it. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
The poem “Colorado Snow-birds,” was sent 
to the Editor by a friend in Colorado, accom- 
panied by the following letter dated First Mo. 
10th, 1891: 


“We had the first heavy snow of the season 
on Sixth-day. Before that we had not seen a 
snow-bird; since then we have thoroughly en- 
joyed watching the large flocks of them. They 
are rather larger than the snow-birds that used 
to be in Philadelphia, and much prettier, being 
marked as the poem mentions. They have a 
sweet plaintive little chirp, which really almost 
amounts to a song, when there are 50 or 100 of 
them together, as is often the case. Seeing the 
birds, brought to mind the inclosed poem by 
Helen Hunt, “Colorado Snow-birds.” It is so 
very descriptive and true to nature, I send it to 
thee, in case it might be interesting to some of 
the readers of THe FRIEND.” 


We suppose the bird here referred to is the 
Snow-Bunting, (Emberiza nivalis, Lin.,) which 
Nuttall says “ chiefly inhabits the higher regions 
of the Arctic circle, from whence, as the se- 
verity of winter threatens, they migrate over 
Europe, Eastern Asia and the United States. 
Early in the [Twelfth Month] they make their 
descent into the Northern States, in whirling, 
roving flocks, either immediately before, or soon 
after an inundating fall of snow.” They breed 
in the far north, but a few of their nests have 
been found on the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

It is altogether a different bird from the com- 
mon snow-bird of the Eastern States, which is 
of a bluish-black color. The habits of the two 
species are somewhat similar, both breeding 
principally in the remote north, and being driven 
southward in cold weather to seek a supply of 
food. But the Snow-Bunting is the hardier of 
the two, and requires severer weather to induce 
it to migrate. Hence its southern migration is 
more limited than that of the snow-bird. 


COLORADO SNOW-BIRDS. 


BY H. H. 


I’ll tell you how the snow-birds come, 
Here in our winter days ; 

They make me think of chickens, 
With their cunning little ways. 


We go to bed at night, and leave 
The ground all bare and brown, 
And not a single snow-bird 
To be seen in all the town. 


But when we wake at morning 
The ground with snow is white, 
And with the snow, the snow-birds 
Must have travelled all the night ; 


For streets and yards are full of them, 
The dainty little things, 

With snow-white breasts and soft brown heads, 
And speckled russet wings. 
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Not here and there a snow-bird, 
As we see them at the East, 

But in great flocks, like grasshoppers, 
By hundreds, at the least. 


They push, and crowd, and jostle, 
And twitter as they feed, 
And hardly lift their heads up, 
For fear to miss a seed. 


What ’tis they eat, nobody seems 
To know or understand ; 

The seeds are much too fine to see, 
All sifted in the sand. 


But winds last summer scattered them, 
All thickly on these plains ; 
The little snow-birds have no barns, 
But God protects their grains. 


They let us come quite near them, 
And show no sign of dread ; 

Then in a twinkling, the whole flock 
Will flutter on ahead 


A step or two, and light, and feed, 
And look demure and tame, 

And then fly on again, and stop, 
As if it were a game. 


Some flocks count up to thousands, 
I know, and when they fly, 
Their tiny wings make mail 
As if a wind went by.. 


They go as quickly as they come, 
Go in a night or day ; 

Soon as the snow has melted off, 
The darlings fly away. 


But come again, again, again, 
All winter, with each snow; 

Brave little armies, through the cold, 
Swift back and forth they go. 


I always wondered where they lived 
In summer, till last year 

I stumbled on them in their home, 
High in the upper air; 


’Way up among the clouds it was, 
A many thousand feet, 

But on the mountain-side gay flowers 
Were blooming fresh and sweet. 


Great pine-trees’ swaying branches 
Gave cool and fragrant shade ; 
And here we found the snow-birds 
Their summer home had made. 


“Oh, lucky little snow-birds !” 
We said, “to know so well, 

In summer time, and winter time, 
Your destined place to dwell. 


“To journey, nothing doubting, 
Down to the barren plains, 
Where harvests are all over, 
To find your garnered grains ! 


“Oh, precious little snow-birds! 
If we were half as wise, 
If we were half as trusting 
To the Father in the skies— 


“ He would feed us, though the harvests 
Had ceased throughout the land, 
And hold us all our lifetime, 
In the hollow of his hand.” 


——_—____--_~..-____—_—__ — 


The Amusements of “Vanity Fair.”—Lady 
Andre- Walther, at the age of eighteen, was rich, 
beautiful, and highly cultured. Moreover, she 
was universally admired and flattered; and 
lived in a society which offered every pleasure 
and success which a woman of the world could 
desire. But all this did not satisfy her heart. 
She felt sad amid the amusements of “ Vanity 
Fair ;” and through the secret intimations of 
the Spirit of Truth she became sensible that 
there was an aching void which the world could 
not fill, not even in social and domestic life, far 
less in the frivolous and transient gayeties of 
fashionable society. 






































A Testimony of Hobart Monthly Meeting, held in 
Eighth Month, 1890, respecting JosepH BEn- 
son MATHER, a Minister, deceased. 


Bible Society for more than 30 years, its Vice- 
President for a period, both Hon. Treasurer and 
Secretary, and lately as Hon. Secretary only, 
the Committee testify to “the active and zealous 
support he gave; and that thoroughly sympa- 
thizing with its catholicity and simplicity, he 
labored diligently, though unostentatiously on 
its behalf.” They add “ we who are left behind 
while deeply thankful to have had the inspira- 
tion of his quiet earnest example, pray earnestly 
that a double portion of the Spirit that rested 
upon him, may be bestowed upon us, and upon 
all lovers of Bible work.” 

The cause of Total Abstinence of Peace, 
and those more closely connected with the dis- 
tinguishing views of Friends, found in him one 
who, with a quiet determination, was willing to 
devote to their furtherance time and energy, 
oftentimes under much physical suffering. How- 
ever closely he united himself with the various 
efforts for the moral and religious advancement 
of his fellow men, his interest was centred in 
work connected with the religious Society which 
he loved so well. In the year 1837, he was ap- 
pointed Clerk to the Monthly Meeting, and with 
some intermission held that position until his 
death, discharging its duties in addition to those 
of Correspondent and Registrar, and attending 
all our meetings with remarkable punctuality, 
very rarely indeed was he absent, and then only 
under pressing circumstances. 

We praise God for his life and in his death, 
yea, in this latter we rejoice, for we have a lively 
trust that he has gone to be with Christ which 
is far better than continuance here. Oh! that 
we may ponder on this thought; who, but the 
Christian, can really rejoice in death, but over 
this we are more than conquerors, for He who 
has loved us with an everlasting love has given 
us the victory. 

The remains of Joseph Benson Mather were 
laid in Friends’ burial ground, Hobart, on the 
20th of Fifth Month, 1890, a very large num- 
ber of Friends and others being present around 
the grave, where earnest words were spoken and 
much solemnity prevailed. 


Where Corks are Made. 


Corks, such as are used to stop the mouths of 
glass bottles, and for a variety of other purposes, 
are made from the soft, elastic bark of a kind of 
oak tree which grows in Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. When the tree is fifteen years old, this 
bark is taken from it, but the process does not 
kill the tree, as one might think it would. It 
may be barked again in eight or ten years, and 
trees treated in this way live to be a hundred 
and fifty years old. The cork, after being soaked 
in water, and pressed under heavy weights while 
drying, is put up in bales and shipped. There 
are said to be about twenty cork manufactories 
in this country, but for some reason none of 
them will admit visitors. 

When the cork is received at the factory, it is 
first steamed to make it soft, so that it will work 
easily ; then it is cut into long strips with saws 
that have no teeth. They are really wheels 
with razor-like edges, which revolve two thous- 
and times a minute, and fly through the cork, 
leaving very clean edges and very few shavings. 
After this, the strips go to the punching-ma- 
chines, where round corks of different sizes are 
cut out. These, after being sorted over, go to 
the tapering-machine, which does very quickly 
the work that had formerly to be done slowly 
by hand. It is something like an old-fashioned 
apple-peeler, and can finish off about a hundred 
and forty thousand in one day. 


It is in the hope that some may be stimulated 
thereby to a life of faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, manifesting itself in a ready obedience 
to the promptings of his never-erring Spirit in 
the secret of the individual heart, that we place 
on record our testimony to the life of our he- 
loved friend Joseph Benson Mather, who en- 
tered into his rest on the 17th of Fifth Month, 
1890; for to whatever extent any man’s works 
live after him for good, it is in proportion as he 
follows his living Guide. We desire to magnify 
the Grace that began the good work in our late 
dear friend’s soul, that carried it on, enabling 
him to endure unto the end, and that will render 
unto him for his patient continuance in well 
doing, the crown of eternal life. 

The child of God-fearing parents, attached to 
the Wesleyan body, J. B. Mather appears early 
to have had his mind imbued with the love of 
his Saviour. On the visit of James Backhouse 
and Geo. Washington Walker to these colonies 
in 1832, he was brought into intercourse with 
them ; and in 1833 we read of his accompanying 
these Friends as guide to the homesteads of the 
settlers in the neighborhood of his father’s farm 
for the purpose of announcing the holding of 
religious meetings. The religious fellowship 
thus commenced deepened until he was in the 

ear 1835 led from heartfelt conviction to em- 
loans the spiritual views of the Gospel as held 
by the religious Society of Friends. Having 
been led to take part in the vocal service of 
meetings for worship, and his ministry being 
felt to be a living one, he was recorded a minis- 
ter in 1837. In the early part of 1841, he ac- 
companied Geo. W. Walker in a visit of gospel 
love to those professing with Friends in Tas- 
mania; and on several subsequent occasions he 
paid visits of a like nature to the other colonies. 
In these services and in his ministry in his own 
meeting, we believe it was his earnest desire to 
speak only in the ability that God gave; and 
whether in utterance or in silence to act under 
his holy guidance. His spirit was very frequent- 
ly exercised on behalf of the young, and his 
loving Heavenly Father granted him in large 
measure to see, both in his own family and in 
the meeting at large, of the travail of his soul 
and to be satisfied therein. Oh! the marvellous 
condescension that begets such holy desires and 
fulfils them. 
The deep interest taken by our friend in the 
rising generation outside our own religious bord- 
ers, is shown in the encouragement given to the 
establishment of a Night School for the poorer 
boys of Hobart, in which for a time he took an 
active part as teacher; and more lately in con- 
nection with the Ragged Schools, to help which 
time and effort were ungrudgingly given. As 
Honorary Secretary of the Boys’ Training School 
established by the Government, largely through 
the influence of the late William Giblin, for the 
reclamation of juvenile offenders, he from its 
initiation, exhibited a zeal and wisdom, very 
helpful to those engaged therein, bearing very 
largely the onus of the manifold duties so im- 
portant to the successful working of the institu- 
tion. Nor was his interest in education confined 
to charitable and elementary schools ; for in the 
establishment of the Friends’ High School and 
in its building up, he devoted much labor and 
thought that has borne good fruit. 

As a member of the Committee of the Tas- 
manian Auxiliary of the British and Foreign 





If you have ever watched your mamma make 
biscuits, you have seen that there was a great 
deal of dough left when she had cut all she 
could from one piece. Of course, she took what 
was left, kneading it together, rolled it out, and 
so made more biscuits out of it. But in cork 
factories they cannot do that way; and after 
the puncher has done its work, there is a large 
amount of the cork that cannot be made into 
stoppers. For a long time this waste was burned 
up, because they did not know of anything else 
they could do with it. But now it is all used; 
and many thousands of dollars are saved in this 
way every month. One of the ways it is used 
is to grind it up and make it into linoleum, 
which is much better and warmer than oil-cloth, 
and is used on the floors of kitchens and offices. 
Then there are pillows and mattresses made of 
cork shavings, which are said to be much more 
comfortable, as well as much more healthy in 
warm weather, than any other kind. 

Life-preservers and cork jackets also take some 
of the waste, and what is not fit for anything 
else, is used to pack grapes in, and to make the 
cork-sprinkled paper which is put around glass 
bottles when they have to be packed for trans- 
portation. Sliced cork is used for insoles in 
shoes, and is found valuable in silk machinery 
where friction occurs. It is also taking the 
place of rubber for washers in machinery, and 
to pack valves, for the oil which has to be used 
upon the machinery eats the rubber, and so de- 
stroys it in a short time, but has no effect upon 
cork. 

A cork is something like a pin; it is cheap, 
and of not much value; but the “want of it 
may be much more than the worth of it.” But 
when we think of the many useful articles that 
are made from the bark of this tree, we will be 
ready to say: “ Long live the Quercus super.” — 
Selected. 


More than two-thirds of my life has been 
more or less taken up in the care of children. 
On retrospection, have but little to say, for my- 
self. If a blessing has rested on my labor in 
any particular, the praise be to the great Dis- 
penser of blessings. But this I may say, many 
times when sitting in school, my spirit has been 
refreshed from a belief that the good seed would 
be watered in the hearts of some of the young, 
and grow to be a plant of renown. Children 
are gee ere and the teachers of children 
should dwell near to good in themselves, that 
they may not be stumbling-blocks. It is not 
well to be so over-burdened in school as not to 
have time to recollect one’s self. I have found 
it to be of importance to understand the motive 
by which children act; then that wisdom which 
is profitable to direct, will be a guide how to 
treat with them ;—dispositions are unlike in dif- 
ferent children.— Hannah Williams. 


acnensesiililitaiatitaaioae 

Wuat we hear, or what we read, or what we 
see, that is elevating in tone, is an incitement 
and a help to the elevation of our natures;— 
while there is a shaping power for evil over our 
natures, in those teachings and promptings of 
evil which reach us day by day through the 
avenue of our ears and eyes. But peculiarly is 
it true that that on which we deliberately, or 
with consent fix our visual or mental gaze, be- 
comes a shaping and transforming power over 
our innermost being ; so that, as it is true in one 
sense that what we see shows what we are, in 
another sense, it is true that what we gaze at 
decides what we shall be. 

He who deliberately fixes his gaze on things 
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foul and loathsome, delighting himself in their 
attractions, will be found to lower himself stead- 
ily toward the level of the foul and loathsome ; 
while he whose gaze is constantly fixed on things 
lovely and admirable, is thereby helped toward 
the standard of the lovely and admirable.—S. 8. 
Times. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


To Destroy Cotton Worms. — The apparatus 
consists of a large tray fastened on the top of a 
pole. In the centre of the tray, slightly raised, 
isa lamp, sufficiently large to give a bright light. 
The tray is filled with ordinary molasses. The 
resultobtained with 15 trays has been as follows: 
On dark, still nights, an average of 300 cotton- 
moths per tray, and on clear or windy nights, 
of 100. 


Relative Value of Fat and Lean Beef.—Prof. 
Konig carefully analyzed pieces of beef taken 
from various parts of the animal, from which 
the lump fat had been removed ; and he found 
that the lean taken from a lean ox contained on 
an average about 77 per cent. of water; while 
that from a very fat ox contained only about 
55 per cent. of water—the fat taking the place 
of the water. This shows that it is more econ- 
omical to buy the meat of a fat than a lean 
animal, as there is more nourishment in the 
same weight. 


Properties of the “Crazy” Plant.— Growing 
abundantly on the plains of Texas is a curious 
plant known among the stockmen as the “ loco” 
plant, or “crazy” weed. It is a small plant, 
with glaucous foliage, minute blood-red flowers, 
and asingle oval-shaped seed-vessel. It possesses 
a strong, but not disagreeable odor, and, it is 
claimed, has a strange effect on cattle, produc- 
ing a lassitude and weakness which lasts for 
several days, and causes often, also, partial, or 
total blindness. Strangely enough, it is said 
that cattle at first reject the plant, but finally 
contract an apparent fondness for it, a habit of 
which it is almost impossible to break them. It 
is sometimes used by the cowboys themselves 
in place of tobacco, although, it is said, in cases 
of weak hearts, its use has caused death. Among 
botanists the plant is known as astragalus mol- 
lissimus, 


The West Indies as a Health Resort.—It is a 
serious mistake to send a case of consumption 
in any form or at any stage, except, perhaps, 
the very first of bronchial irritation, to the 
islands of the South; one reason being that the 
temperature, an absolutely permanent one for 
certain seasons of the year, is always sufficiently 
high to produce perspiration, which, in a well 
person, or one affected by certain renal diseases, 
is a good thing, but which in a consumptive 
weakens the patient. 

The warm, soft air, laden with moisture from 
surrounding sea, softens down diseases of lung 
tissue with astonishing rapidity. Cavities form 
to a rapid extent there, broaden swiftly, and 
destruction of these organs proceeds at a pace 
redoubled by the climate. 

In all my twenty years’ experience among 
the tropics, | have never seen a case of tuber- 
cular disease improved to any extent or in any 
permanent way by a residence therein, tempo- 
rary or otherwise. On the contrary, it has been 
my sad lot to aid in preparing for the grave 
more than one lonely friend who had left all 
that life holds dear behind in order that he 
might seek a futile chance for life; and I cannot 
say in too strong words, nor with too emphatic 


accents, that it is worse than useless to send 
consumptives to these islands. It is murderous, 

I do not, in this statement, include such diseases 
of the throat as are catarrhal, irritative, or depend 
for continuance upon malignant Northern win- 
ters. On the contrary, all these forms are rapidly 
improved, and in many cases permanently cured 
by the change. 

Loss of voice, especially dependent upon ca- 
tarrhal inflammation of the larynx or cords, dis- 
appears like magic; rough accents soften down 
beneath the influence of the warm salt air and 
continuous moisture, and the change seems in- 
credible to the sufferer. 

Pains that go shooting about the chest, in- 
creased by deep inspirations into acute agony, 
and neuralgia, dependent upon pleuritic adhe- 
sions, also disappear after a short time. 

Forms of cough that are dependent upon 
throat irritation, whether the same be nervous 
or follicular, do not last in this climate more 
than twenty-four hours—in fact, they are gone 
so quickly that it is a matter of wonder with 
the patient when they disappear, and he asks 
himself if he was not mistaken in supposing 
he had any 

It is, therefore, my deliberate opinion, that of 
the two classes of consumption in the North— 
one being true tuberculosis and the other func- 
tional disease, or nervous throat, disease—the 
first has no businessin any tropical climate, but 
should be sent inland tosome place like Colorado, 
The second does well here if sufficient time be 
given to consummate the cure that a flying tri 
only gives an opportunity to have commenced, 
Tropical islands are very bad places for rheu- 
matism : the same constant moisture that plays 
so large a part in curing nervous difficulties 
produces and intensifies all forms of rheumatic 
inflammations. It is a common disease.—Dr. 
W. F. Hutchinson, in The Times and Register. 

Gunpowder Panic.—Man’s chances to approach 
his fellow-creatures of the wilderness has under- 
gone a considerable modification since the in- 
vention of firearms. Our Indian predecessors 
in the woodlands of the New World were rest- 
less hunters, but when the first white colonist 
reached the -hunting-grounds of the Southern 
Alleghanies, deer and turkeys had not yet 
learned to make the appearance of an un- 
feathered biped a signal for instant flight. An 
old mountaineer of Polk County, Tennessee, 
told me that he remembered the time when 
troops of wild deer grazed the table-lands of 
the Chilhowe range, and at sight of a man, 
would snort, stamp the ground, and, like shy 
cattle, retreat to a distance of five or six hun- 
dred yards, and then fall to grazing again. 

Turkeys would frequently visit the cornfields 
in the immediate neighborhood of a log-cabin, 
but have since learned to avoid even the vicinity 
of wood-cutters’ camps in the summit regions of 
a lonely mountain range. In Africa, too, the 
appearance of rifle-armed hunters has produced 
similar results. The naturalists Brehm and 
Rueppel confirm Dr. Livingstone’s statement 
that the baboons of Central Africa declined to 
obey the eviction orders of black-skinned rustics, 
and often became even aggressive when a negro 
villager approached his own maize-field. 

The mandrils of Senegambia never leave a 
sugar-cane field till they have glutted their ap- 
petite, and Dr. Schweinfurth describes the im- 
pudence of a troop of Chacma baboons that 
— a river-side store-house in broad day- 
ight, and answered the shouts of the boatmen 
with defiant shrieks. The mere sight of a white 
hunter is, however, sufficient to rout such forag- 
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ing parties, and in the headlong flight following 
the report of a rifle they often leave even their 
own young behind. 

Birds Caught by Shell-Fish—Birds, such as 
ducks, are sometimes — by mussels and 


drowned ; or, if the mussel or other bivalve is 
not fastened to the bottom or securely buried in 
the mud, the bird flies away with the shell-fish 
adhering to its foot to some other stream or 
pond ; and in this way the individuals of a spe- 
cies may be widely distributed. Such cases 
may be more common than supposed. A cor- 
respondent of Nature, on the coast of Queens 
land, noticed a sand-piper on a muddy shore, 
just covered by the rising tide, which seemed to 
be striving in vain to rise. “I could not think,” 
he writes, “ how the bird had become caught; 
caught; but on coming up to it, I found that 
one claw of one foot was firmly held by a large 
cockle (about 14 x 2 inches”’). 

Distribution of Plants.—The vegetation of the 
older portion of the globe seems much less ex- 
plored than the unpeopled wastes of our own 
Continent. Professor Bornmiiller, of the Royal 
Gardens of Belgrade, in Servia, made an excur- 
sion into Asia Minor last year, in the expenses 
of which the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia took part. Of the 750 species sent 
to the Academy as their share in the explora- 
tion, over 500 were found to be wholly new to 
the collection, and several wholly new to science. 
And every explorer who ventures into the va- 
rious provinces of Armenia, returns laden with 
new and rare plants. This is especially true of 
bulbous plants, which seem to exist in more 
varied forms there than in any other part of 
the world. 





Items. 


Mohammedanism in England.—Islam is gaining 
some adherents in England. According to the 
London Spectator, Liverpool boasts of twenty-five 
gentlemen and five ladies who have accepted the 
teachings and principles of Mohammed. There is 
also a regular propaganda organization, known as 
the Liverpool Moslem Society. Its secretary is 
begging for funds to prosecute its work. It does 
not appear to be making very rapid headway, but 
there are in every country a class of persons and a 
type of mind ready to take up with Islamism. And 
it is to be expected that its new converts will show 
some zeal in its propagation. Besides, when we 
remember the intimate connection of England with 
the East, we must not regard it as strange that a 
few, at least, of the susceptible natures of this pe- 
culiar religion should come under its influence. 
But we need not fear any large accessions to it in 
a land of so much enlightenment, progress, and 
Christianity. The English mind and training are 
averse to Mohammedanism. The followers of the 
false prophet will always be few and far between 
there. The soil of both England and America are 
unfavorable to Islamic propagandism. The only 
religion that can thrive in those countries is Chris- 
tianity. In them the great struggle must ever be 
between it and infidelity, and so it becomes the 
friends of the Gospel to keep the purest furms of 
Christianity to the front. 


Prohibition in Canada.—Prohibition bids fair to 
be a live question in Canada. The church people 
there are awakening to a sense of its importance. 
Already there is an extensive movement afoot 
among the Presbyterians, Methodists and other re- 
ligious bodies to ascertain the sentiment of the 
people of the Dominion upon the subject. The 
oem is to send out 30,000 petitions for total prohi- 

ition of the liquor trade, and secure to them the 
signatures of all members and supporters of the 
different churchers over sixteen years of age. The 
Work is in efficient hands and is being prosecuted 
With vigor. It is expected that before long that 
about a million names will be thus secured, when 


the petitions will be then presented before the Do- 
minion Parliament, and the issue pressed upon 
legislative attention in a way that cannot be ig- 
nored. 


Use of Tobacco by Minors.—A memorial to Con- 
gress from the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
rays for the passage of a bill making it unlaw- 
ul to sell cigarettes and other forms of tobacco to 
minors under 16 years of age in that District. Such 
laws have been passed by 29 of the States in our 
Union. 
Appended to the memorial are the certificates of 
several physicians who condemn the use of tobacco 
by the young as seriously injuring the health. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting ( Conservative).—The printed 
Minutes of this Meeting, held at North Branch, 
Madison County, Iowa, from the Ist to the 6th of 
Tenth Month last, which have recently been re- 
ceived, mentions the reception of a communication 
from a meeting of Friends held at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. To this a reply was sent expressive of the 
loving interest and concern felt for them, and en- 
couraging them to faithfulness in the support of 
the principles and testimonies of Friends. 

A committee was appointed to have charge of a 
proposed boarding ecbenl at Stavanger, with au- 
thority to commence the same. 


The Druses and Maronites of Mt. Lebanon.—J.M. 
Buckley, in the Christian Advocate, gives some in- 
teresting information respecting these people. 

The Druses originated about 1026 a.p. They 
believe in transmigration, and their catechism con- 
tains some curious statements—such as that Jesus 
the son of Mary was a false Messiah, but that the 
true Messiah was one of his disciples, who in- 
structed him, and dictated the words of the Gospel, 
which therefore must be believed as true. They 
— be regarded as one of the Mohammedan sect. 

he Maronites are nominally Catholics. They 
are dreadfully priest-ridden, and are taught to re- 


gard their priests as greater than the angels. The 
—e undertake to sell to their blinded followers 
ots in the celestial regions! 

Every Christian is a Christian soldier. His 


life is to be used as his Commander shall direct. 
His special duty for the hour may be the pro- 
tecting of his life, in order to its more efficient 
using by and by; or it may be the exposing of 
his life in a struggle which shall be his last one. 
Whichever duty it be, he is to discharge it 
faithfully, regardless of the consequences to 
himself. To refuse an important service, how- 
ever, simply on the ground of its tendency to 
shorten one’s life, is the prompting of cowardice 
rather than of prudence. A short life well 
used is better than a life prolonged by the shirk- 
ing of duty. 


PLacE before children nothing but what is 


simple, lest you spoil their tastes; and nothing 
that is not innocent, lest you spoil their hearts. 
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There has probably been no book published 
of latter time, which has awakened more gen- 
eral attention in English reading circles than 
“ In Darkest England,” by William Booth, the 
head of the Salvation Army movement. 

It contains a description of the wretched con- 
dition of a large body of the inhabitants of 
London and other large cities, who are very low 
down in the scale of humanity, depressed by 
unfavorable surroundings, who have gone under 
in the fierce competitive struggle for the means 
of existence, and are utterly unable to extricate 
themselves from their difficulties, without help 
from outside. 


In very many cases, the fall of the members 
of these “ submerged” classes, as he terms them, 
may be traced to their own sins—the use of 
strong drinks and want of self-restraint in other 
indulgences ; but there are a large class in whom 
it has been the result of sickness, accidents, or 
the simple impossibility of obtaining work, 
where, for every job to be done, there are two 
persons seeking labor. 

Wm. Booth gives the experience of one who 
had returned to London, after an absence of 14 
years in one of the colonies: 

“My first thought was work. Never before 
had I felt more eager for a downright good 
chance to win my way by honest toil; but 
where was I[ to find work? With firm determi- 
nation, I started in search; one day passed 
without success, and another and seated: but 
the thought cheered me, ‘ Better luck to-mor- 
row.’ Days soon ran into weeks; but still I was 
on the trail, patiently and hopefully. 

“ Who can express the feeling that comes over 
one, when the fact begins to dawn that the 
search for work is a failure? All my — 
and prospects seemed to have turned out false. 
Gradually my personal appearance faded. My 
once faultless linen became unkempt and un- 
clean. Down further and further went the 
heels of my shoes; and I drifted into that dis- 
tressing condition, ‘shabby gentility.’ 

“Hunger now began to do its work—and I 
drifted to the dock gates,—but what chance had 
I among the hungry giants there? And so, 
down the stream I drifted, until grim want 
brought me to the last shilling, the last lodging, 
the last meal. ‘Starve, or steal? You must do 
one or the other,’ said the Tempter. But I re- 
coiled from being a thief; and | struggled until 
hunger stole my judgment, and then I became 
a thief.” 

It would be impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the terrible misery and degradation in 
which thousands upon thousands of the poor 
and criminal classes of London exist, without 
encumbering our pages with more details than 
would be proper. It has been largely among 
those classes that Booth and his Salvation Army 
have been laboring. There is, probably, no one 
better acquainted with the condition and needs 
of these people, than himself; and how to attack 
the evils under which they labor, is a problem 
that has long occupied his thoughts. Under a 
conviction that it is hisduty to make an earnest 
effort to relieve the physical sufferings and ele- 
vate the social, moral and religious status of 
these poor wretches, he has formulated a plan 
which he has outlined in this book, and which 
he is prepared to enter upon, when £100,000 
are subscribed to enable him to make a com- 
mencement. 

At the basis of his system is the establish- 
ment in the worst parts of London of a set of 
shelters, where the destitute can obtain a meal 
and a night’s lodging at a very trifling cost ; or, 
if they are utterly without funds, can obtain 
work which will pay for what they receive. The 
Salvation Army already have several such 
shelters, which have worked well; so that, what 
is proposed is such an extension of this feature, 
as will enable Wm. Booth to meet all demands 
upon it. 

In connection with these shelters, are indus- 
trial workshops, where the unemployed can ob- 
tain temporary work, and those ignorant of any 
trade, be trained to some useful occupation. 

W. B. proposes, in the next place, to procure 
500 or 1,000 acres of land, not too remote 
from London, where he can establish an agri- 
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cultural colony, to which the most suitable men 
can be drafted from the different city shelters 
and shops. ‘ 

A third feature is the obtaining an extensive 
tract of land in South Africa, or some other of 
the English colonies, to which settlers who have 
been somewhat trained in agricultural labor in 
the home colonies, may be sent. 

These are the leading features of his plan— 
yet there are many subordinate ones necessary 
to the practical working out of the grand 
scheme. He is careful not to antagonize any 
of the valuable charities which already exist. 
His design is rather to supplement them, by 
providing for those who do not come within 
their range. It is easy to see difficulties in the 
way. One of the greatest of these is to find 
enough suitable persons to rightly manage the 
various branches of this stupendous undertak- 
ing. For, after all, the success must largely 
depend on the character and ability of those 
who come in contact with the class designed to 
be helped. His previous experience and suc- 
cess in building up the organization of the Sal- 
vation Army, which now has nearly 10,000 
officers, subject to the command of their general, 
have given so much confidence to Wm. Booth, 
that he enters upon his scheme with much faith 
in his ultimate success. The hopeful tone in 
which he speaks, has inspired others with confi 
dence ; and there are many who think that some 
good may be done, even if all is not accom- 
plished that is aimed at;—so that, at the last 
reports, subscriptions had been made amounting 
nearly to the £100,000 which Wm. Booth had 
fixed as the amount requisite to authorize him 
to make a commencement of his work. 

The philanthropist and the statesman will 
watch with much interest the practical workings 
of this scheme. In the criticisms of it which 
have been published, there is manifest a widely 
spread conviction that the love of strong drink 
is one of the chief causes of the misery that 
exists. This conviction should encourage to 
continued effort those who are endeavoring to 
help their fellow men, by opposing the liquor 
traffic. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrtep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate, on the 26th 
instant, Senator Morgan resumed his speech, begun 
on the 24th, in opposition to the Closure rule and the 
Force bill. After he had spoken for some time he 
yielded the floor to Senator Wolcott, at the latter’s re- 
quest, so that he might move to take up the Apportion- 
ment bill. Senator Wolcott made that motion, and 
Senator Dolph moved to lay it on the table. A point 
of order was made against the latter motion, but over- 
ruled by the presiding officer (Senator Platt.) The 
motion to lay on the table was lost—yeas, 34; nays, 
35—Cameron, Jones of Nevada, Stewart, Teller, Wash- 
burn and Wolcott voting with the Democrats. The 
motion to take up the Apportionment bill was then 
carried by a like vote—yeas,-35 ; nays, 34. 

On the 21st inst., the following Senators were elected 
by the Legislatures of their respective States: David 
B. Hill, New York; J. Donald Cameron, Pennsy]- 
vania; Orville H. Platt, Connecticut ; James K. Jones, 
Arkansas; Henry M. Teller, Colorado; John H. Mit- 
chell, Oregon; Watson C. Squire, Washington. 

The United States Geological Survey has been ap- 
prised of the alleged discovery of platinum in the 
Quitman Mountains, Texas. It is said that the supply 
at present comes principally from the Ural Mountains, 
in Russia, and has been falling off, owing to the drafts 
made upon it by electrical appliances. 

The Census Bureau gives the total population of 
Alabama as 1,513,017. Of this number 830,796 are 
whites, 681,431 are colored, 750 are Indians, and 40 
are Chinese. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on the 24th instant, Judge Jackson decided 


that the Anti-Lottery law, passed at the last session of 
the Legislature, is unconstitutional. An appeal will 
be taken. 

The sheriff at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has seized the 
goods of a liquor dealer who violated the Prohibition 
law, and advertises the entire lot of liquors for sale at 
auction. “This is the first instance known where offi- 
cials have offered for sale liquors in a prohibition 
State to satisfy a judgment, and a test case will pro- 
bably follow.” 

A bill has been introduced in the Kansas House of 
Representatives to confer the right of suffrage on 
women. It provides that women 21 years of age shall 


be entitled to vote at all general, special and muni- 

cipal elections in the State, and shall be entitled to be 
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voted for and hold any office in the State. 
liance members are 
question of woman suffrage. 

The Treasurer of Tehama County, California, paid 
out $795.10 for scalps in Twelfth Month last. There 
were five lions, 108 coyotes, 63 wild cats, 1952 rabbits, 
53 coons, 10 bears and two eagles. 

The telegraph and telephone service was badly 
damaged by the storm last Seventh-day night. The 
Superintendent of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany said the damage was greater than that caused by 
the blizzard. The storm changing from rain to sleet 
and snow, and accompanied by high winds prostrated 
all the telegraph wires between Philadelphia and New 
York, and also cut off communication between Phila- 
delphia and points South and West. One wire was 
open to Baltimore, and another to Reading, and some 
slight service was had on those wires. A despatch 
from Norfolk, Virginia, reports the signal service 
wires down along the coast. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 395, a de- 
crease of 38 from the previous week, and 157 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 198 were males, and 197 females: 58 died 
of consumption ; 49 of diseases of the heart; 27 of 
pneumonia; 15 of old age; 15 of diphtheria; 15 of 
typhoid fever; 12 of bronchitis; 12 of cancer; 11 of 
croup; 11 of Bright’s disease and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, 1033; 4’s, 121; currency 
6’s, 111 a 118. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 9 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, $23.00 a $24.00; 
and spring do., at $22.00 a $22.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.75 a 
$4.00; No. 2 winter family, $4.00 a $4.25; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.35 a $4.80 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.65 ; Western winter, straight, $4.65 a 
$4.85; winter patent, $4.85 a $5.15; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.00 a $4.50; Minnesota, straight, $4.50 a $4.90; 
Minnesota patent, $5.00 a $5.25. Rye flour was in 
moderate request and steadyat $4.30 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour moved slowly 
at $2.30 and $2.40 per 100 pounds. 

GrRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 99 a 994 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 60 a 60} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 51} a 51 ets. 

Breer CartrLe.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5} 
cts.; medium, 44 a 4} cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 
33 a 3} cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 54a 
5} cts.: medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 ets.; 
culls, 3 a 33 cts.; lambs, 4} a 7 cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 5} a 5 cts., other Western, 
5) a 5% cts. 

ForeiGn.—Parliament reassembled on the 22d in- 
stant with a scanty attendance. The Speaker, Arthur 
Wellsley Peel, presided in the Honse of Commons. 

During the course of the early business in the 
House, C. S. Parnell gave notice that he would call 
attention on the 23d to the administration of the 
Crimes act and would offer a resolution asking the 
Government to facilitate the discussion of the act re- 
ferred to. 

Justin McCarthy and Thomas Sexton, who went to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer to confer with Wm. O’Brien and 
John Dillon, have returned to London. When inter- 
viewed in regard to the meeting, Justin McCarthy 
said that the conference had passed off smoothly, and 
that he had great hopes of a speedy and amicable set- 
tlement of the existing troubles in the Irish party. 

The London Religious Tract Society last year issued 
77,000,000 publications. 

The Herald’s special correspondent in Paris says in 
his despatch of the 24th: “The last thaw arrived after 
a frost which was the severest in eighteen years, and 
none too soon, for never in the annals of Paris, since 
the war, was so much misery known. For weeks the 


enormous class consisting of painters, bricklayers, gar. 
deners and such like—probably fifty thousand people 
—have been unemployed. The vote of 6,000,000f. by 
the French Government did more to popularize the 
Government than could any legislative act. Then 
came an appeal through the press, and in two days 
the collection amounted to 150,000f. 

“The market gardeners around Paris are in de- 
spair. Their crops are totally ruined. The price of 
vegetables in Paris marks them such a luxury that 
the rich alone can afford them.” 

Arrangements are now completed, much to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned, early in Third Month, for 
telephonic communication between Paris and London, 

Prince Baudouin, nephew of King Leopold, and 
heir to the throne of Belgium, died in Brussels, at 
three o’clock on the morning of the 23rd inst. The 
cause of his death is alleged to have been an attack of 
internal smallpox. 

The correspondent of the Associated Press at Ber- 
lin, in his despatches of the 24th instant, gives the 
following, respecting prospective German legislation: 
“The repeal of the prohibition against American 
pork is now regarded as within a short distance of ac- 
complishment. The weight of the speaking through- 
out the debate in the Reichstag was all on the side of 
a change in the law. No prominent defender of the 
prohibitory law ventured to deny that the repeal 
would be a benefit to the masses, which are now pay- 
ing high prices for meat. 

On the 25th instant, volcanic disturbances in the 
sea, between Genoa and Spezzia, culminated in a sub- 
marine volcanic eruption. 

The Novoe Vremya urges Russia to seize the Pamir 
Plateau, the extensive table land of Asia, called by 
the natives the “ Roof of the World,” in order to pre- 
vent the British from occupying it. 

Large deposits of sulphur, supposed to be among 
the richest known, have been discovered on the cara- 
van route between Askabad and Khiva. These de 
posits, which have been long known and worked in a 
primitive fashion by local Tekkes, are said to contain 
from 40 to 70 per cent. of the pure mineral. 

The city of Kharkow, on the Kharkova, is so nearly 
isolated by snow that the only way of communicating 
with its inhabitants is by telegraph. Kharkow is a 
city of about 200,000 inhabitants, and it is feared that, 
should its isolation continue for any length of time, 
there will be terrible suffering, owing to the scarcity 
of provisions among its poorer classes of inhabitants. 

The Chilian insurgents continue to gain strength 
and confidence. The workmen employed in the fac- 
tories, in and about Valparaiso, are joining the insur- 
gent forces in large numbers. The tide of sympathy 
seems to be with the rebels. Regular railroad traffic 
is at a standstill, and in many places the insurgents 
have temporarily stopped the running of trains by 
tearing the rails up. In some places they have also 
destroyed the railroad embankment. Business is ina 
state of paralysis. The Government has declared the 
large towns to be in a state of siege. 

Advices received in London, on the 22nd, from Rio 
Janeiro, state that the entire Ministry has resigned. 

King Kalakau, of the Hawaiian Islands, died in 
San Francisco on the 20th inst., of Bright’s disease. 


NOTICES. 


A Friend with experience as housekeeper, would 
like to take charge of house in a family wishing to be 
relieved of the care. Box 72 Wenonah, N. J. 


Westtown Boarpine Scuoon.—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WiiutraMs, Sup’t. 


Drep, on the 80th of Seventh Month, 1890, at her 
residence in Winona, Columbiana County, Ohio, ANN 
BowMAN, in the 73rd year of her age, a member of 
Newgarden Monthly Meeting. 


, suddenly, the 10th of Tenth Month, 189, 
JULIANNA R., wife of John Tatum, in the 63rd year 
of her age, a member of Western District Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


, on the 5th instant, at her residence in Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., PHEBE H., widow of the late 
Thomas Satterthwaite, in the 8lst year of her age, 
member of Fallsington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





